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Art. XXXI.— On Slight Ailments , their Nature and Treatment. By 

Lionel S. Beale, M.B., F.R.S., Prof, of Medicine in King’s College, 

London. Second edition, enlarged and illustrated. Svo. pp. 283. 

Philadelphia: P. Blakiston, Son & Co., 1882. 

“ Many of us, while in perfect health, might leave our pocket handkerchiefs 
behind without experieMieing inconvenience, but when suffering from a cold it is 
well not to be neglectful. A quantity of secretion is poured out from the mucous 
membrane of the nose, and in many cases also from that of the windpipe and 
bronchial tubes.” (p. 213.) 

Most sage counsel, worthy of a father of medicine. Why ? Because, 
all parents desire habits of neatness in their children. The children of 
to-day, i. e., students and young’ practitioners, are the men of to-morrow, 
and we feel that their leisure moments would be profitably employed in 
the perusal of this work. That its teachings are orthodox, no one who 
reads the above extract can doubt. Attention to detail characterizes each 
page, and all'the sections. But if its counsels are homely and perhaps 
trite, they are, at least, quite correct, and the practice is based on ap¬ 
proved standards. The new edition does not materially differ from the 
old. The table of contents comprises sections as follows : Peculiarities of 
the tongue in slight ailments; offensive breath; nausea; indigestion, its 
nature and treatment; constipation, and its treatment; diarrhoea ; vertigo; 
biliousness and sick headaehe; neuralgia and rheumatism ; the feverish 
and inflammatory state; the actual changes in fever and inflammation, 
and common forms of slight inflammation, including sore throat, conjunc¬ 
tivitis, etc. E. T. B. 


Art. XXXII — Health Reports . 

1. Fourth Annual Report of the .State Board of Health of Illinois . 

8vo. pp. 245. Springfield, 1882. 

2. Seventh Report of the Slate Board of Health of California. 8vo. 

pp. 128. Sacramento, 1882. 

1. The volume from Dr. John H. Ranch, the indefatigable secretary of 
the Illinois board, although it contains some 200 pages of flue print, is in 
reality a health report , being altogether made up of records of the work of 
the board, without any of the supplementary papers upon diverse subjects, 
which appear to be generally deemed necessary to give the annual publi¬ 
cations of State hoards of health a sufficiently imposing and bulky aspect. 

Accounts of the meetings of the board, of questions propounded to can¬ 
didates for its licensing certificate, of the organization and enforcement nf 
an immigrant inspection service as a guard against variolous infection, 
and the successful stamping out of smallpox in over one hundred and fifty 
localities in the State, together with those of the prominent part taken in the 
Sanitary Council of the Mississippi Valley by the Illinois representatives, 
are all interesting and important, but the great work of the year, as many 
of our readers are aware, has been that immense service to the whole 
medical profession, the compilation of a full report on the medical educa¬ 
tional institutions of this continent, in order to determine winch are and 
wliich are not in “good standing” at the present time. 



# According to this voluminous and invaluable document, constitutin'* a 
directory of American medical colleges, the details of which have been 
obtained “ from the published announcements last received, and from other 
available sources,” there have been 175 institutions granting medical 
diplomas or licenses in the United States and Canada, since the year 1705 
up to the present date, and of these 319 are still in existence. Diplomas 
from 123 of the total number of these schools have been presented before 
the Illinois State Board of Health, of which number 99 have been recog¬ 
nized as “legally chartered medical institutions in good stunding,” 5 are 
accepted conditionally, and 18, the titles of which are given in full, are 
rejected. 

This exhaustive directory of the reliable and unreliable medical schools 
in our country is obviously the product of a vast amount of pains-taking 
investigation, and as such is worthy of high praise. Its highest value” 
however, to all lovers of true medical science lies, of course, in the »*rand 
movement in favour of elevating the standard of medical education which 
it renders possible—a movement which, now that it is happily inaugurated 
by the Illinois Board of Health, promises, if ably seconded by other State 
authorities, to wipe out the burning disgrace of our profession here in 
America, accomplishing that purification and ennoblement of medical 
teaching hero, in which the Association of Medical Colleges has, year after 
year, so signally failed. 

> 2 « From the California Report we learn that during the year 1881 the 
State was subjected to the very low mortality of only 13.65 (?) per 1000, 
notwithstanding its people were compelled to struggle with emanations 
from the great smallpox epidemic, which has proved so fatal on the At¬ 
lantic const. So far this contest has been waged so successfully that in 
the year only 75 deaths are attributed to variola. The most fatal disease 
of the zymotic class was typhoid fever, although diphtheria was the cause 
of death in 87 instances. Reasonable complaint is made by the perma¬ 
nent secretary, that the admirable inquiries into the condition of hospitals 
and jails throughout the State, does not meet with as full and complete a 
response in every instance as could be wished, although it is to be hoped 
that county authorities will hereafter be more careful in these particulars. 
About 1G pages ol the volume are occupied with an account of the various 
outbreaks of smallpox and the measures adopted to prevent the spread of 
this disease. Considerable space is devoted to the subject of railroad in¬ 
spection and quarantine, an instructive example of the latter occurring at 
Truckee being minutely detailed. 

An appendix, which constitutes nearly half the book, is made up in the 
usual way of papers contributed by physicians and others interested in 
sanitary subjects. In the first of these, “ On the Southern California 
Channel Islands as Health Resorts,” Dr. J. P. 'Widney claims that their 
peculiar merit is, that while lying within the line of a semi-tropical climate, 
they are entirely exempt from the scourge of yellow feverand the ordinary 
Southern diseases; and their comparatively small size and their distance 
from the mainland save them from strong sea-breezes and coast fo^s, and 
secure for them a remarkably equable temperature. Brief resumes of 
opinions from leading sanitarians upon their respective subjects are given 
in articles on “ Sanitation in Schools,” by Dr. C. W. Breyfogle; on “The 
1 ollution of Rivers,” by Dr. F. W. Hatch; and on “Factories as Sani¬ 
tary Agents/’ by Dr. J. P. Widney; Dr. F. W. Hatch also contributes a 
valuable paper on “ The Seaside Health Resorts of California,” in which 
he gives the usual preference to Santa Barbara, and San Diego, and which 
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is well worthy the careful perusal of any intending visitor to or prescriber 
of this delicious climate. In the following essays Dr. Breyfogle pleads 
for the establishment of a State inebriate asylum; Dr. W. R. Cluness 
complains bitterly of the “Animal Food we Eat,” urging most judiciously 
the more thorough inspection of animals, both before and after they are 
slaughtered; and Dr. H. Gibbons concludes with the oft-told tale of human 
ills depending “On intoxicating drinks.” J. G. R. 


Art. XXXIII.— A Supplementary Catalogue of the Pathological 
Museum of St. George's Hospital: A Description of the Specimens 
added during the Years 18GG-1881. By Isambard Owen, M.D., Cura¬ 
tor. 8vo. pp. xxxiv., 284. London: J. & A. Churchill, 1882. 

Catalogues in general, like dictionaries, are notregardedas interesting 
reading, and this criticism is just in most cases. They are devoid of tiie 
plot of the time-honoured novel, and the subject changes too frequently 
for a sustained interest. All this is true of most catalogues, but we claim 
a most decided exception in the case of a well-made catalogue of a patholog¬ 
ical museum. We claim an especial exception iu favour of the catalogue 
before us. 

The well-written catalogue of a carefully selected museum is sure to 
carry the reader back to the hours of work spent in the dead-house, the 
laboratory, and the museum, and how full of suggestions are the brief clin¬ 
ical histories appended to the specimens! No one can take up such a cat¬ 
alogue, even for a moment’s glance, without being instructed in one's daily 
routine of medical practice. Such at least was our experience with the 
volume before us while cutting its pages, and still further instruction was 
gained after a careful study of its contents. 

No one knows, until he has put pen to paper, how difficult a task it is 
to make a good catalogue. The writer of such a volume is, perhaps, the 
least competent person to judge of the value of the work when it is com¬ 
pleted, so that we fetl it especially incumbent on us to express our satis¬ 
faction from an examination of the one before us. Knowledge of the sub¬ 
ject and familiarity with the specimens do not insure a good result, and it 
is not always the graphic and picturing pen which makes the most inter¬ 
esting, and at the same time useful, catalogue of a museum. 

A photograph (in words) will not replace the knowledge to be obtained 
from an examination of the specimen; therefore the description should 
not go beyond the points which assist the student in his examination, but 
all the leading features must be stated by which tiie examination is to be 
guided. In respect to the history of the patients, it is difficult not to ex¬ 
ceed the limits which furnish the essentia) features of a case—beyond this 
limit the details of the cases become tedious reading. Here in this cata¬ 
logue, as should be the case in every good catalogue, references are fur¬ 
nished for the post-mortem records and case-books of the Hospital, and 
also to the periodicals and transactions of various societies in which records 
of the cases have occasionally appeared. 

In the catalogue of 18GG, of which the present volume is a supplement, 
the specimens were numbered continuously in series (I. to XXII.). In 
this catalogue the notation lias been changed to the simple continuous index 
numbers (with a system of double numbers in reference to the old serial 
numbers). 



